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FAST:—permanent—not liable to fade, as a 
color. (Webster). 


FAST VAT DYES 
THAT ARE FAST 


—For Calico Printing 
—For Cotton Dyeing 
—For Silk Printing and Dyeing 


Are available for prompt shipment in 


Blue, Red, Scarlet, Bordeaux, 
Violet, Orange, Green, Olive 
and Yellow Shades 


Laboratory Service 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-652 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








= 
JENNINGS & COMPANY, Inc. 


93 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 


Can make prompt deliveries of Regular Standard 
Strengths of 


DIRECT COTTON COLORS 


Jenyl Fast Red FG Jenyl Fast Brown 3R Jenyl Green 4B 

Jenyl Fast Red BG Jenyl Red 4B jJenyl Blue 2B 

Jenyl Fast Rose GBN_ Jenyl Red 10B Jenyl Blue 2R 

Jenyl Fast Orange RD Jenyl Bordeaux BR Jenyl Sky Blue 5B 
Jenyl Fast Yellow B  Jenyl Rose F B Conc. Jenyl Sky Blue 5G 
Jenyl Fast Yellow FB Jenyl Orange 3R Jenyl Violet KB 

Jenyl Fast Blue BD Jenyl Orange R Conc. Jenyl Brown 4G 

Jenyl Fast Lilac BBF Jenyl Yellow A Conc. Jenyl Copper Brown R 
Jenyl Fast Violet 2R  Jenyl Golden YellowS Extra Jenyl Catechu B 

Jenyl Fast Brown MJ Jenyl Green B Jenyl Catechu G 

Jenyl Fast Brown R_Jenyl Green BG Jenyl Black GW Extra 


FULL MONEY VALUE 





CONSULT US 
| About Your Dyeing Problems 


The services and advice of an expert 
chemist and a well equipped labor- 
atory are at your disposal without 
cost, except when special research or 
experimentation is necessary, when 
the charges will be of a minimum 
nature. 
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TRADE mK 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


NEWPORT COLORS 
VAT DYES 


Newport Anthrene Dark Blue B O Paste 
Newport Anthrene Brown B B Paste 
Newport Anthrene Green B Paste 
Newport Anthrene Blue G C D Paste 
Newport Anthrene Black Paste 


These are all now available as pastes and correspond in 
other respects to Indanthrene colors of the same designa- 
tion. 


Others which will be ready in the next few weeks are 


Newport Anthrene Yellow G Paste 
Newport Anthrene Blue G C Paste 
Newport Anthrene Blue R S Paste 


When you see our slogan, remember what it means: 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF”—NEWPORT ALL THE WAY 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Delaware Corporation 
Passaic, New Jersey 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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“WE LEARN FROM THE CENSUS—” 


Instructive Items Gleaned from the Tariff Com- 
mission’s Able Interpretation of Dye Statistics 


R's : consideration of the 


U. S. Tariff Commission’s 

Census of Dyes and Coal-Tar 
Chemicals for 1919, we take up this 
week in conclusion Part II, the Cen- 
sus proper, which deals with statis- 
tics of the crudes, intermediates and 
finished coal-tar products made in 
this country during that year. Com- 
ment on the anthracene situation was 
noted last week, and we may now 
proceed directly to the third sub- 
division, headed: “Dyes and Other 
Finished Products.” 

The finished products of the coal- 
tar chemical industry are stated by 
the Commission as follows: (1) Dyes, 
(2) color lakes, (3) photographic 
chemicals (developers), (4) medici- 
nals, (5) flavors, (6) perfume mate- 
rials, (7) synthetic phenolic resins, 
(8) synthetic tanning materials, and 
(9) explosives. The report adds far- 
ther on: “The technical and generic 
relationship of these different classes 
is exceedingly close. To a large ex- 


tent they use the same intermediates. 
Phenol enters into the manufacture 
of some representatives of each of 
the nine classes of finished products. 
Aniline is used for making dyes, 
lakes, medicinals, photographic chem- 
icals and explosives. Numerous 
other examples showing this close 
relationship could be cited.” 

It is hardly necessary to remind 
our readers that just as the dye in- 
dustry is a key industry to others, 
just so is that portion of the Census 
above quoted the “key” to the pres- 
ent legislative situation. It consti- 
tutes, apart from any consideration 
of whether America must make her 
own colors and be industrially inde- 
pendent or not, the one unanswer- 
able reason why America must have 
a licensing system for the protection 
of the dye industry as the sole means 
of economically providing us with 
the plant and personnel for the pro- 
duction of such war necessities as 
explosives and poison gases. The 
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relationship seems like such a very 
simple thing when set forth in a few 
words, as it is above in the Census, 
yet if it could be grasped just once 
by a majority of the citizenry of this 
country, the entire question of the 
future of the dye industry, as well as 
the future of America as a leading 
nation of the world, would be settled 
without further ado. It is well to 
hold fast to this relationship all the 
time, letting it be at the back of your 
thoughts and coloring every utter- 
ance when discussing the dye situa- 
tion, for it is the pith and kernel and 
essence of the whole affair. It is one 
of the most real, practical facts in ex- 
istence—and one of the most relent- 
less toward those who would ignore 
or attempt to glide over it. Oppo- 
nents of the licensing scheme may 
lead you away from the main topic 
time and again, may involve you in 
a welter of minor details and get you 
into innumerable by-paths and cul de 
sacs, yet any discussion must inevitably 


come back to that broad, fundamental 


truth. It is wholly unanswerable, 
and how well its unanswerableness 
was recognized by the British, for 
example, was shown by its repeated 
appearance in their controversy in 
the form of the well-chosen slogan, 
“There is only one argument!” 


In previous reports, notably the 
Census of Dyes and Coal-Tar Chem- 
icals for 1918, pages 26 and 38, the 
Commission also at that time pointed 
out the close relation of dyes to ex- 
plosives and poison gases, and the 
ease with which a dye factory can be 
converted into an explosive or poison 
gas plant in an emergency, while in 
the present Census it again takes oc- 
casion to remind readers that since 
the signing of the Armistice certain 
plants in the United States which 
were erected for the manufacture of 
explosives have been used for the 
manufacture of intermediates and 
dyes. The transition, of course, 
works equally well either way, and 
that is the reason why the dye in- 
dustry constitutes such a _ perfect 
standing army—an army of minute 
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men, be it added—which, unlike any 
other ariny in existence, supports itself 
in efficient training until needed. 


The report also states: “The syn- 
thetic phenolic resin industry and the 
synthetic tanning material industry 
are not so closely related to the dye 
industry as are the other cases cited. 
They are dependent chiefly upon 
phenol and formaldehyde, and there- 
fore furnish an outlet in times of 
peace for the material, phenol, which 
is of such vital military importance.” 

Surely the Tariff Commission de- 
serves high praise for the manner in 
which it, as a wholly disinterested, 
neutral body so far as the contro- 
versy over the Dye bill is concerned, 
has got at the truth and stated it so 
as to give an accurate, well-balanced 
interpretation of its real significance. 
It is one thing to gather facts, and 
quite another to set them forth so 
that each falls into its proper place 
and receives emphasis according to 
its due—so that the relatively unim- 
portant neither appear more promi- 
nent than the important nor less 
prominent than the wholly insignifi- 
cant. It is one thing to gather statis- 
tics, and quite another to make them 
“talk” so as to really reveal them- 
selves. The Tariff Commission, in 
its 1919 Dye Census, has unquestion- 
ably done both. 


The first of the tables relating to 
finished products in Part II gives the 
production in 1919. The common 
name of the product appears, accom- 
panied by a number identifying it ac- 
cording to the 1914 edition of the 
Schultz tables. In a parallel column 
appear numbers referring to Amer- 
ican manufacturers given in the list 
in the Appendix, an “x” signifying 
that the product was made by a man- 
ufacturer who would not consent to 
the publication of his identification 
number. Then follow the quantity 
in pounds produced in 1919 and the 
value in dollars, blanks indicating 
that there was actual production dur- 
ing the year but that the figures 
could not be published without re- 
vealing information with regard to 
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the output of the individual firms. 
The figures thus concealed, however, 
are included in the totals, which will 
be published in detail next week. 
The final column gives the average 
price per pound for which the prod- 
uct sold during 1919. 


The second table shows a compari- 
son of the published figures for 1918 
and 1919, as well as the average price 
per pound for each year; but still an- 
other table shows the dyes only, and 
arranged according to the method of 
application on the fiber, and gives a 
comparison of imports, 1914, with 
the production of dyes by classes in 
1917, 1918 and 1919. Although it is 
admitted that the distinction be- 
tween certain groups is not clear-cut, 
particularly between acid and mor- 
dant dyes, it is believed that this 
grouping more nearly reflects the 


progress of the industry than does 
the grouping in the two previously 
mentioned tables, which classify the 
dyes according to chemical structure. 
This is especially true from the con- 
sumer’s standpoint, as he is directly 


concerned with the application of the 
dye on the fiber. This same informa- 
tion is also shown graphically for the 
benefit of those who prefer their sta- 
tistics served up in this manner. 
The classification includes dyes 
under the following headings: Di- 
rect; Vat (including indigo), (a) in- 
digo, and (b) other vats; Acid; Sul- 
phur; Mordant; Basic; Dyes for 
Color Lakes and Spirit Soluble Dyes; 
Unclassified. Space forbids a glance 
at more than the totals, which show 
that we imported 45,950,895 pounds 
of dyestuffs in 1919, produced 45,- 
977,246 pounds here in 1917, pro- 
duced 58,464,446 pounds in 1918, and 
produced 63,402,194 pounds in 1919. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
note, from another table, that dye im- 
ports under identically the same 
classification, for the fiscal year of 
1920, which means from July 1, 1919, 
to June 30, 1920, were 3,501,147 
pounds. It might also be advisable 
to note particularly, when thinking 
about these figures, that the 1918 
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production total, for instance, does 
not mean 63,402,194 pounds of dye- 
stuffs needed by American consu- 
mers. Although we produced a 
greater quantity of dyestuffs than was 
needed, we did not produce a greater 
number of types than were wanted or 
needed ; there were excesses of some 
types, which we exported, and a 
dearth of others, as we shall pres- 
entiy see-when the vat dyes are re- 
ferred to. Hence, it is not to be 
hastily concluded, as the Commis- 
sion itself elsewhere points out, that 
these figures mean American dye 
factories are yet supplying all the 
wants of American consumers. 
Concerning natural dyes, it is in- 
teresting to note that the Commis 
sion has the following to say: “In 
1916 the scarcity of coal-tar dyes led 
to an abnormal consumption of natu- 
ral dyes. Since then the steady in- 
crease in the output of coal-tar dyes 
has caused a marked decrease in the 
use of natural dyes. This forced use 
of natural dyes demonstrated their 


Amanil Colors for Cotton 
Union Colors for Mixed Goods 
Amacid Colors for Dress Goods 


FOR MEN’S WEAR 


Amacid Chrome Colors 
Alizarine Navy Blue 
Alizarine Chrome Red 
Alizarine Yellow 
Alizarine Brown 


Basic Colors 


American Aniline Products, Inc. 


80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Works: Nyack, N. Y. 
Offices: 
Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Danville, Va 
Chicago, Ill. 
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merits for certain purposes and has 
extended their field of application. 
Competition between natural and 
synthetic dyes results largely, but 
not entirely, in a victory for coal-tar 
dyes.” Of natural indigo it says: 
“. ... imports for consumption . . . 
declined from 1,637,914 pounds in 
1918 to only 234,991 pounds in 1919, 
and in all probability will soon be 
negligible, as was the case prior to 
the war.” 

Lastly, we give the Commission’s 
report on “Indigo and Other Vat 
Dyes” in full: 

“Tt is in this class of dyes that the 
domestic industry has been particu- 
larly backward, and in 1919 the quan- 
tity of vat dy es, with the exception of 
Indigo, which is the most important, 
was still inadequate for domestic 
needs. The production of Indigo (20 
per cent paste) during 1919 of 8,863,- 
824 pounds, a slight increase over 
1914 imports, may be regarded as 


the most important development of 
the American dye industry in 1919. 


The output exceeded the domestic 
demand and large quantities of In- 
digo were exported. Of all the dyes 
produced in this country Indigo 
ranks second only in quantity to Sul- 
phur Black, but exceeds it by over 
$1,000,000 in value. Brom-indigos, 
which are of great value for cotton 
dyeing and printing, were manufac- 
tured in considerable quantity in 
1919. © 

“The manufacture of vat dyes, not 
including Indigo, is less developed 
and the output more inadequate for 
our domestic needs than any other 
class. During 1919 four vat dyes 
(yellow, blue, green and violet) were 
placed on the market by one firm, 
but the output was only a small frac- 
tion of the domestic demand. A sec- 
ond: firm announced the production 
of three vat dyes in 1920. Other 
concerns have also worked on vat 
colors, several of which, including 
two yellows and a red, have already 
been offered for sale. This indicates 
that fundamental developments in 
this field are under way and an in- 
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creased output of vat colors during 
1920 may be expected. The manu- 
facture of these dyes has required 
the highest technical skill, long re- 
search, and a large investment of 
capital. On account of the present 
small domestic production they are 
probably the most needed of all, al- 
though the normal quantity con- 
sumed annually is smaller than that 
of other classes of dyes. They are 
used for dyeing and printing fast 
colors on cotton and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, on silk. 

“Vat dyes, other than Indigo, were 
imported during 1919 to the extent 
of nearly 2,000,000 pounds, or about 
4+ per cent of the total (amount of 
dyes imported) for that year. The 
production of these dyes in 1919 was 
about 390,000 pounds, or only one- 
fifth of the pre-war requirements. 
The future development of a bal- 
anced industry will necessitate a 
greatly increased output of these 
dyes. This will be possible only 
when an increased output of anthra- 
cene or synthetic anthraquinone has 
been attained. The development of 
a variety of vat colors should also 
include the manufacture of Thio- 
indigoids.” 

There, as we all know, is the an- 
swer to the adequacy of that 63,402,- 
194 pounds’ production of coal-tar 
dyes in the United States during 
1919. That which we need the most, 
if we are some day to compete with 
Germany, we now make the least of, 
while we make a surplus of many 
other varieties. Lose no opportu- 
nity to make Mr. Shopper and, much 
more important still, Mrs. Shopper, 
understand this thoroughly, and un- 
derstand also that although figures 
cannot lie they are often tricky, and 
that there is a very dangerous trick 
in that 63,402,194 when hurled glibly 
at them by those who are trying to 
play Germany’s game of renewed dye 
domination. 

Again The Reporter offers its con- 
gratulations to the Tariff Commis- 
sion for having set forth the facts 

(Concluded on page 12.) 
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The Calco Line includes 


a complete range of 


Acid, Chrome, Basic and Direct Dyes 


We are pleased to announce the addition 
of the following union colors to our line: 


Calco Union Navy Blue 

Calco Union Cordovan 

Calco Union Yellow Brown 
Calco Union Green B & Y 
Calco Direct Brilliant Yellow C 
Calco Direct Pink G 

Calco Neutral Gray 


They are we adapted to the dyeing of Cotton, 
and Cotton and Silk Union Hose. All are level dye- 
ing and of excellent fastness. 


The Calco Chemical ‘Ce. 


Main Office and Works 
Bound Brook New Jersey 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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VERBOTEN! 


occasional conversation 
here to the effect that Ger- 
many may be trying to play a rather 
neat joke on American dye manu- 
facturers by sending to our shores 
dye chemists apparently proficient in 
their calling but in reality lacking 
ability to show American chemists 
anything which they do not already 
know, it would appear that Drs. 
Runger and Flachslander, who re- 
cently managed to win out in a race 
against time and German govern- 
mental machinations and to gain 
the doors of the Du Pont citadel with 
the agents of the Fatherland clutch- 
ing at their very coat-tails, so to 
speak — it would seem as though 
these two gentlemen had some very 
useful information to give after all. 
Not that many ever doubted it any- 
way, but still some people must have 
their little say oF else be extremely 
unhappy carrying it around unsaid. 
Consider the latest development. 
Two more German dye chemists, 
also engaged to join the Du Pont 
forces, have just been denied pass- 
ports by the German authorities, who 


declare bluntly that it will injure 
it them to 


Despite 
here and t 
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get away. 
want Americans to 
undoubtedly can from t 
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Germany simply does not 
learn what we 
hese chem- 


ists. Such has always been her pol- 
icy, denying to American subsidi- 
aries of the “Big Six,” for instance, 


permission to make the needed col- 
ors of the parent houses after the 
English navy told her she could no 
longer send those colors here. Two, 
and two only, have succeeded in 
breaking away, but we shall see how 
many more succeed in days to come. 
Over here such restraint would be 
regarded as the limit of high-handed 
tactics for a government to adopt 
toward the persons of free men. It 
serves very well to illustrate the 
chances which an industry run on 
American principles would have 
should it essay, unprotected, to g0 
up against an industry fostered by a 
type of government which can and 
does use its power SO frankly and so 
efficiently. For efficient the German 
system is—efficient as probably no 
other of like civilization is to-day— 
and it remains only for our own gov- 
ernment to be just as frankly effi- 
cient in protecting American inter- 
ests by means of a licensing law. 
T.ast week it was suggested, in an- 
swer to an observation of the New 
York Times which hinted our Amer- 
‘can women would feel “humiliated” 
if they thought that German chem- 
ists could tell ours anything about 
making dyes, that these German dye 
men could save us a great deal of 
time which would otherwise be » 
wasted, and that this would prob- 
ably be their principal contribution 
to the Du Pont organization, whic 
has chosen a legitimate and efficient 
means of furthering its dye plans. 
This is amply borne out by Dr. Rob- 
ert E. Rose, of the Du Pont Com- 


German business to perm 

go to America. These men are be- pany. in a statement just published 
ing kept prisoners ; there is no other in which he declares that the two 
name for it. Drs. Runger and Flach- German dye experts were to be em- 
slander made their escape e ployed by the company “not because 
know how hard Germany tried to the American chemists feared inabil- 
prevent them from being admitted to ity to solve any special processes, but 
this country after they reached Ellis because they can by their assistance 
Island, but it was then too late. She make a short cut to the remaining 
caught the others before they could formulas that must be developed.” 
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Such was the object in bringing 
them here, while the object of the 
- German Government in crying “Ver- 





ol- boten” to further importations. of. 
di- that kind is equally clear to all. 
ce, \Whatever some may tell you, Ger- 
rol- many can and will remain able to 
the smash the American dye industry if 


no the latter is carelessly left within 
WO, range by a negligent Senate. 
in 
ow 
me. DR. DUISBERG’S SLIP 


be It seems such a very little while 
ago that Dr. Carl Duisberg, manag- 


opt ing director of Farbenfabriken vorm. 
It F. Bayer & Co., was telling the world 
the that Germany had no thought of 
on making use of the dye industry in 
ave connection with her spirited defense 
go against the onslaught of Belgium 
ya and other countries which basely at- 
and tacked her in 1914, and that German 
_ SO chemists need not be seriously 
1an alarmed, in his belief, over the 
no growth of foreign competition. We 
< 
Ov- 
> ffi- 
ter- 


Acid—Mordant— Basic 
Direct—Sulphur 


INTERMEDIATES 


COLORS 


SIZING MATERIALS 
COTTON FINISHES 
TURKEY RED OILS 
SOLUBLE OILS 


& CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 


| 
|| CONSOLIDATED COLOR 


Philadelph 1a 
Charlotte 


Boston 
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remember remarking in these col- 
umns at that time—it was early in 
last November—that the best way to 
make him right was for the Senate 
to dally with the Dye bill a year or 
so longer. 

Something, however, has_ since 
caused the worthy Doctor to change 
his tune, and the air he now sings at 
a meeting of the Union of German 
Dyestuff Manufacturers has no un- 
preparedness motif in it, but neverthe- 
less is quite as plaintive. For rea- 
sons of his own, acquired no doubt 
because of the Light having burst 
upon him in a vision born of a quiet 
admonition or two from other mem- 
bers of the kartel, he now loudly pro- 
claims the blackness of the German 
dyestuff manufacturers’ outlook in 
view of the fact that the American 
dyestuff industry has been consoli- 
dated so that the “entire production, 
from that of coal to that of the dyes, 
has been united in one great trust.” 
It begins to look as though word of 


Oo 
Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ABOVE PRODUCTS ARE THE MANUFACTURE OF 


CENTRAL DYESTUFF & 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Newark. N. J. 


HAMETZ & G)%- 


One“Iwenty“Rvo Hudson Street, New York City. 


Providence Chicago 
San Francisco 
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the merger which created the Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation had 
reached Germany! 

Furthermore, Dr. Duisberg states, 
as quoted in a dispatch to Drug & 
Chemical Markets, “Competition will 
certainly be carried on to the knife, 
and will undoubtedly force German 
manufacturers to give up all hope of 
securing a market for a very consid- 
erable proportion of their output.” 

That is more in line with what we 
expect from you, Doctor; but—who 
told you to say it? How came your 
unguarded utterances of a few months 
ago? Ah, well, that part of it mat- 
ters not so much; both your state- 
ments are on public record, and it is 
assumed that, like the cobbler, you 
prefer to stick to your last. 

Put that will be a bit difficult. 
Having once let the cat out of the 
bag, is it to be so easily recaptured 
and thrust back again? The world 
is prone to look askance at efforts of 
this kind, and it is quite likely that 
pussy, having received her passports 
and gained the sanctuary of these 
shores, can no more be seized again 
than your colleagues with the Du 
Ponts. 

You know and we now that there 
is just one way of taking the Amer- 
ican market away from the kartel, 
and that way is also known to a ma- 
jority of the United States Senate. 
Pussy’ presence here has already 
been observed by that body, and fur- 
ther attempts to retrieve her must 
certainly cause undesirable notoriety 
and comment. Better by far to re- 
main consistent; let your original 
statement stand: “German chemists 
need not be seriously alarmed at the 
growth of foreign competition,” add- 
ing always the qualifying clause, “if 
the Dye bill should fail of enactment.” 


Signs of resilience in textile manu- 
facturing centers are indicated by a 
statement of the Japanese Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce, which 
notes that operations have been resumed 
by many manufacturers. Of 11 pre- 
fectures reported upon, there are only 
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one or two in which entire suspension 
of output is still prevailing, while but 
10 per cent of the spindles in those 
factories where output is reduced are 
left idle. 


THE DYE CENSUS 
(Concluded from page 8.) 


clearly, so that they may successfully 
defy the most ingenious lobbyist to 
twist them about, and for doing its 
best to call attention to the inner 
meaning of its statistical matter at a 
time when such attention is again so 
sorely needed. By its fairness and 
accuracy the Commission has once 
more performed a real public service 
which, we venture to opine, consider- 
ing the issues at stake, stands second 
to none in importance. And if it 
must be said that this body did no 
more than its duty, it is only right 
to add .that many less adequately 
equipped in the matter of interpre- 
tive skill and technical knowledge 
might have bungled that duty in such 
@ way as to work an irreparable 
harm. 


DYES INSTITUTE RE-ELECTS 
1920 OFFICERS 


The annual meeting of the American 
Dyes Institute was held Friday, Janu- 
ary 21, 1921, at the rooms of the Insti- 
tute at 130 West Forty-second Street, 
New York City. 

The old officers were re-elected for 
the ensuing year. 

They are as follows: President, R. 
C. Jeffcott, of the Calco Chemical Com- 
pany; Treasurer, H. E. Danner; Sec- 
retary, W. R. Corwine; Board of Gov- 
ernors, A. C. Burrage, Jr., Atlantic 
Dyestuff Company, Boston, Mass.; R. 
C. Jeffcott, Calco Chemical Company, 
Sound Brook, N. J.; Samuel Iserman, 
Chemical Company of America, New 
York, N. Y.; J. T. Pardee, Dow Chem- 
ical Company, Midland, Mich.; M. R. 
Poucher, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del.; H. W. Hyde, 
Essex Aniline Works, Inc., Boston, 
Mass.; Dr. Je M. Matthews, Crasselli 
Chemical Company, New York, N. Y.; 
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August Merz, the Heller & Merz Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J.; B. P. Donnelly, 
Holland Aniline Company, Holland, 
Mich.; S. W. Wilder, Merrimac Chem- 
ical Company, Boston, Mass.; F. L. Mc- 
Cartney, Monsanto Chemical Works, 
inc. (New York Office); R. T. Bald- 
win, National Aniline & Chemical Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y.; Dr. E. H. 
Killheffer, Newport Chemical Works, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J.; Frank Heming- 
way, the Sherwin-Williams Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Executive Committee consists of 
Rk. T. Baldwin, A. C. Burrage, Jr., J. R. 
M. Klotz (Newport Chemical Works, 
Inc.), J. M. Matthews, J. T. Pardee, 
M. R. Poucher, August Merz. 

The usual reports were presented, ap- 
proved and filed, and the next meeting 
will be held Friday, February 25, 1921, 
in the rooms of the Institute. 
NEWPORT DISCONTINUES N. 

Y. OFFICE; WILL HANDLE 

BUSINESS FROM PASSAIC 

The Newport Chemical Works, Inc., 
has discontinued its New York office, 
and all business heretofore conducted 
at this office will be handled at the gen- 
eral offices at Passaic, N. J. 

The recently elected officers of the 
company are, C. N. Turner, president, 
Elvin H. Killheffer, vice-president, in 
charge of sales, J. F. Blackie, vice-pres- 
ident, in charge of operation, H. H. 
Springford, treasurer, R. W. Wilmer, 
secretary. Mr. Turner, president of 
the company, who was formerly la- 
cated in Milwaukee, has moved his of- 
hee to Passaic, N. J. 

NOBBE GOES TO COMMON- 
WEALTH 

Paul Nobbe, who prior to January 1 
liad for several years past been vice- 
president of American Aniline Prod- 
ucts, Inc.; has severed his connection 
with that company and accepted the 
position of vice-president and _ sales 
manager of the dyestuff department of 
the Commonwealth Color & Chemical 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. Prior to 
his association with American Aniline 
Products, Inc., Mr. Nobbe was for 
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many years with the Bayer Company, 
both in this country and abroad, his 
connection with the dyestuff industry 
dating back to 1889. 

Mr. Nobbe is unquestionably one of 
the best posted dyestuff men in the 
country to-day. His knowledge of type 
colors and of the individual require- 
ments of large consumers is most ex- 
tensive and his services should be of 
very decided advantage to the custom- 
ers of the Commonwealth Company. In 
addition to his fundamental knowledge 
of dyestuffs and the American market 
Mr. Nobbe has also a very wide ac- 
quaintance with export fields and his 
familiarity with foreign markets will 
undoubtedly prove helpful in handling 
export business in his new connection. 


A. D. I. NOW MEMBER OF IN- 
TERNATIONAL CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 
The American Dyes Institute, in re- 
sponse to an invitation from the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce at 
Paris, France, made application for 
membership therein. The application 
was received and approved by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America which had authority 
to act for the new International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, but before member- 
ship could be perfected it had to be 
passed upon finally by the officials of 

the International Chamber in Paris. 

In a letter just received from Mr. 
Edouard Dolleans, General Secretary 
of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, with office at 33 Rue Jean 
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Goujon, announcement is made that the 
election has been perfected and that, 
therefore, the American Dyes Institute 
is now a duly qualified member of that 
international organization. 


BUTTERWORTH-JUDSON IM- 
PROVES QUARTERS 

The New York sales offices of the 
Butterworth-Judson Corporation are 
now located on the twenty-fifth floor 
at 61 Broadway, as the space formerly 
occupied on the thirty-second floor was 
not suited to the Sales Department of- 
fice requirements. 

In accordance with the policy of con- 
centrating the executive interests at the 
works at Newark, N. J., the Account- 
ing Department was moved to Newark 
last September, and later was followed 
by the Purchasing and Executive De- 
partments, but the Sales Department 
remains in New York. 


REINICKE NOW WITH THE 
BEAVER CHEMICAL CO. 

Walter Reinicke, who for several 
years has been connected with the Ex- 
celsior Dyestuff & Chemical Company, 
has recently withdrawn his interests 
from this company and is now with the 
Beaver Chemical Company, 116 Wall 
Street, New York City. 

This company produces the Sulphur 
Blue known as “B C Ex. Conc.,” Ali- 
zarine Red Paste and Alizarine Blue. 
This last named color is dyed on 
chrome mordanted wool, and is fast to 
fulling and stands carbonizing. The 
shade is an excellent navy blue and is 
eaual to the pre-war standard of the 
same type. 


With a view to throwing intelligent 
and helpful light on the question of 
correct packing for India, attention is 
called by Vice Consul Thorling, of 
Rangoon, to a recent case which re- 
ceived the special recommendation of 
an Indian importer. A consignment of 
cotton blankets was packed in large 
square boxes, with strong wooden 
frame, the material of the boxes being 
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about one-third or one-quarter of an 
inch thick and laid in transverse layers, 
each one solid surface, whereby it was 
made impossible to open up a plank in 


the side and remove part of the con- 


tents. 


POLAND TELLS AMERICA OF 
DYE AND INTERMEDIATE 
NEEDS 
In its January issue, the Journal of 
the American-Polish Chamber of 
Commerce informs Americans in an in- 
teresting article that the Polish textile 
mills are badly in need of dyes and also 
materials from which dyes may be 
made, and that American dye interests 
have a great opportunity to capture the 
former German dye market in that 
country if they can respond to the de- 

mands. 


While the Entente powers have al- 
ready advanced far toward making 
themselves independent of German dyes 
and drugs, in Poland this problem is 
only beginning to be considered. 

The chemical industry was little de- 
veloped in Congress Poland before the 
war, due to the hostile attitude of the 
Russian Government. In Poznania and 
Galicia activities in this direction were 
in the main excluded by the policies of 
the German and Austrian Governments. 

During the war the occupation au- 
thorities aimed at the destruction of 
what remained of the Polish chemical 
industry. On regaining her independ- 
ence Poland found herself in dire need 
of dyes and drugs. Her highly de- 
veloped textile industry required large 
quantities of dyestuffs and intermedi- 
ate products, and to combat the mala- 
dies reigning in Poland as a _ conse- 
quence of the privations which the pop- 
ulation had suffered, the need of medi- 
caments was great. 


Dye NEEDS oF PoLAND 


Polish factories are in immediate 
need of intermediate products sufficient 
for the production of 2,500 tons of 
dyestuffs. Poland needs: 

(a) Prepared dyestuffs, which would 
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enable the textile industry to be put in 
full working order. 

(b) Chemical-pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, the want of which is greatly felt 
throughout Poland, particularly in the 
eastern territories. 

(c) A number of intermediate prod- 
ucts necessary for restoration of Polish 
industry (tar by-products) which were 
either destroyed or requisitioned by the 
German authorities. 

The list of yearly dye requirements 
of United Poland which follows was 
drawn up by the Union of Polish Man- 
ufacturers: 


Cotton Dyestuffs 
. Direct dyes 1,970 
. Sulphur dyes 820 
3. Basic dyes 66 
i. Vat dyes 130 


Tons 


2,986 


Tons 
526 


Cotton and Wool Dyestuffs 
. Direct dyes 
Wool Dyestuffs 
. Vat dyes 
2. Acid dyes 


259 
1,100 


Total 
GERMAN Suppty MortTGAGED 


Total amount of dyestuffs required 
by Poland, 4,862 tons. 

The purchase of these commodities 
at present rates of exchange presents 
great difficulties. Moreover, Germany, 
which seems to have the only export- 
able surplus in Europe, is on principle 
unwilling to supply Poland, owing to 
her obligation to sell dyes to the Coali- 
tion Powers according to the economic 
claims of the Treaty of Versailles. 
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The present is a most opportune time 
for American dye interests to enter the 
Polish field by establishing a factory in 
Poland to take advantage of the low 
costs of production. If the Germans 
are allowed to regain their former con- 
trol of the Polish market it would be a 
difficult matter to oust them. It is a 


simple matter to forestall them by se- 
curing a firm hold on the Polish mar- 
ket during the next few years 


CHEMICAL Propucts NEEDED 


On a normal basis the Polish textile 
industry requires in addition to the 
principal dyes the following chemical 
products : 


Tons 
Gum Tragacanth 100 
Gum de Cordefana 
Bleaching Powder } 
Sulphate of Soda (calcined)... 7,5 


Caustic Soda 


Acetate of Soda 

Bichromate of Potash or of Soda: 

Ferrocyanide of Potash or of 
Soda 

Chlorate of Potash or of Soda. . 

Cromium Acetate (dry) 

Nitrate of Soda 

Tannin 

Double Salt of Antimony 

Chrome Alum 

Alum or Sulphate of Alumina. . 

Hydrosulphite (for printing) .. 

Bisulphite of Soda (dry) 

Bisulphite of Potash 

Copper Sulphate 

Sulphuric Acid 

Hydrochloric Acid 


600 


109 


GERMFIED CHEMICAL CoRR 


80 Maven Lane, 


NEw York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


A COLOR FOR SILK-WOOL-COTTON-PAPER ETC, 
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Be GE os osc ss cn dea uke e ko 50) 
PURMTINMI  iois 66k oe ka waS ses 1,000 
Yellow Glycerine ............. 40 
White Glycerine ............. 100 
PENNE oe acca 5 ese eeu 20 
eI RE i SN oe hah wreee 500 
pita eee Oe © sos odes 550 
OME OM 2st aicuainis ee cutee 450 


EE. te ceadlanakeVSeakhtu ken 3,300 
eM a Sc ent n o ences, sdb aia 3,400 
Cachou de Bambir ou Pegne... 20 
Campeche sec American ....... 200 
Halmatine Crystals ........... 100 
PURO BONED 5 nc cc cee ceed Regis 20 
Pern ere 200 
Quercitron Extract ........... 100 
eer erase eo 20 
FOTAMMTAMIIME . oo. owe cscs 100 
BRC TIOOIIIE oo kik occ c sc icees 100 
Alpha Naphthylamine ......... 30 
Sodium Sulphide ............. 3,200 
DE nin ten meeeascdveed ti 1,000 


HAS AMERICA NO ANSWER 
FOR THIS GERMAN THREAT? 


A Contemporary’s Thoughts on Our 
“Approaching Disarmament” 

The Reporter takes more than ordi- 
nary pleasure in presenting this week 
the editorial which appeared in the 
Manufacturers’ Record of January 13 
under the above heading. It seems to 
us to be one of the most satisfyingly 
complete and final statements of the 
present situation with respect to the 
American dye industry and Germany 
which has come to our attention in 
some little time. We hope that readers 
will not fail to note the manner in which 
the Paris dispatch quoted therein bears 
out that part of the report of E. S. 
Chapin in which he tells of the Ger- 
mans’ reluctance to make and sell dyes 
not manufactured here, and of their 
eagerness to produce competitive dyes ; 
and that they also will not fail to note 
the attitude taken by the writer toward 
those who have sought to delay passage 
of the Dye bill by taking advantage of 
every possible technicality. This atti- 
tude is clearly shown by a sentiment 
which has often before appeared in 
these columns, and which we are glad 
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to see here again, namely: “Men who 
shape their course in Congress so as to 
support a policy obviously beneficial to 
our enemies and destructive to the 
United States necessarily are objects of 
suspicion.” 

Quite so, and this would apply most 
particularly to Senators Charles S. 
Thomas, of Colorado, and George H 
Moses, of New Hampshire. There are 
others, it is true, but these two have 
stood forth prominently as leaders, and 
there is no use mincing words in speak 
ing of their actions in this matter of 
the Dye bill. One has no real proof as 
to what their real motives may be, nor 
as to how far the truth of the dye situ- 
ation has penetrated their understand- 
ing; it may be that “they know not 
what they do.” But one can say with 
certainty that if they were bent on do- 
ing their best to betray America into 
a state of pitiful unpreparedness, they 
could scarcely act otherwise than as 
they have toward the Dye bill. The 
editorial follows: 


While men talk about disarmament 
and fill the newspaper columns with 
learned discussions as to the wisdom 
of curtailing our naval program by in- 
ternational agreement, hour by hour the 
day of our real disarmament ap- 
proaches so stealthily the great public 
is in entire ignorance of the fact. 

In the next war leaders will laugh ax 
battleships and artillery when they 
launch their assaults of poison gas and 
invisible destruction. The machinery 
of warfare has passed into the hands 
of chemists, and the soothsayers in pre- 
dicting results, will look not to stars or 
entrails but into the test tubes of the 
laboratory. 

An inkling of the truth may be ob- 
tained from a cable dispatch, written 
by Wythe Williams, which appeared 1m 
the Washington Herald of January 10. 
We quote from it: 

“There is evidence in Paris, where a 
large force of dye experts now are 
gathered to help the reparations com- 
mission, that the German dye attack is 
to be centered most vigorously upon the 
United States market. France has 1 
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tariff law that enables her to build up 
her dye industry unmolested. England 
has a new law, operative January 15, 
that excludes dyes such as she produces 
and admits those she does not produce, 
but which her consumers need. Japan 
is taking steps to protect her chemical 
industry. The United States is the only 
important nation actually at the mercy 
of German chemists. For the moment 
America is protected by the War Trade 
Board, but this barrier will fall when 
she ends the technical state of war with 
Germany. 

“German dye manufacturers, realiz- 
ing this, are causing the reparations 
commission much trouble by refusing to 
produce, except under pressure, the 
ciyes most needed in the United States. 
They are willing to offer large quanti- 
ties of dyes in competition with the out- 
put of the new American dye industry, 
but still are making excuses for failure 
to non-competitive dyes. Thus they 
hope to encourage consumers to de- 
mand an open market. Also, in this 
manner, with the experience of her 50 
years’ world monopoly of dye manu- 
facture against five years of American 
experience. Germany hopes to throttle 
the American industry and leave Amer- 
ica helpless in this respect, should 
there be another war. 

“German production of dyes is so 
closely allied with her production of 
munitions that a separation is impos- 
sible. Destruction of one would mean 
the destruction of both. Students of 
the German proposals now in Paris con- 
sider that America is the last hope the 
German manufacturers have, and they 
will not give up as long as America 
does not protect its dye industry by a 
law similar to that of Great Britain. 
They see, further, that real chemical 
disarmament can be accomplished only 
by breaking Germany’s monopoly of the 
dye industry and encouraging the build- 
ing up of a similar industry in all the 
countries of the entente, and especially 
in the United States.” 

It is the absolute truth that the 
“United States is the only important na- 
tion actually at the mercy of the Ger- 
man chemists.” 
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The War Trade Board, which now 
protects the American dye industry, 
will go out of existence March 4, un- 
less funds to finance its activities are 
provided, and it will go out of existence 
anyhow so soon as peace is concluded. 
The dye industry, therefore, is nearing 
hour by hour the day when it will be 
at the mercy of the Germans. They 
will not be long. Private industry does 
not possess the power of taxation and 
cannot long stand up under heavy finan- 
cial losses. If there is no inhibitory leg- 
islation, enough dyes can be dumped on 
our shores within a few months to 
swamp the market. 

It is difficult to speak with modera- 
tion of those Senators who have re- 
sorted to the filibuster and every other 
technical device of legislators to delay 
and prevent enactment of the Dye bill. 
Be their motives what they may, the 
fact remains that their course is ex- 
actly the course that is most acceptable 
to the Germans. There is no one thing 
Berlin more desires than the failure of 
the Longworth bill. Men who shape 
their course in Congress so as to sup- 
port a policy obviously beneficial to our 
enemies and destructive to the United 
States necessarily are objects of suspi- 
cion. Men are judged not by their mo- 
tives but by the things they do, and 
when the things they do are fatal to the 
future well-being of their country, they 
must expect criticism. This is more 
than ever true when they obstruct the 
majority and employ their technical 
power of delay to prevent an enact- 
ment favored not only by the House of 
Representatives and recommended by 
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the President, but also favored by a 
large majority in the Senate itself. 

There is history back of this entire 
situation. The statesmen who went to 
Paris to write the Peace Treaty were 
well aware that a mere physical disarma- 
ment of Germany would be a grotesque 
provision against the later attack by 
that nation. They favored not merely 
the destruction of the German navy and 
the disbandment of the German army, 
but they also expected to compel the 
Germans to disclose their chemical se- 
crets, vital in warfare, and the disman- 
tlement of huge chemical works was 
contemplated. This essential and wise 
course was prevented by President Wil- 
son, who advanced the idea that the 
Allies and the United States could ade- 
quately protect themselves by building 
up their own chemical industries, shut- 
ting out the German product. He fa- 
vored compelling the Germans to dis- 
close 'their chemical secrets, which they 
have not done, but he wanted each in- 
dividual nation to protect itself. 

That is what all of the chief Allies 
and neutral nations have done—all ex- 
cept the United States. Over in Eng- 
land the Government listened to all the 
arguments against protection of the 
British dye industry and then promptly 
enacted, last month, the most drastic 
sort of legislation to assure absolutely 
that the German chemical industry 
would not ruin that of Great Britain. 
She carried out the understanding that 
had been reached in Paris. It is more 
than passing strange, however, that 
every effort to carry out the same un- 
derstanding in the United States has 
been prevented by filibusters or threats 
of filibusters in the Senate. It is amaz- 
ing, but it is true. 

It is a fact that the Germans have 
not yet yielded up their war method of 
extracting nitrogen from the air. The 
methods we have are obsolete, and we 
know it. But the final Haber process 
we have not got. It will be got, in one 
way or another, but it has not yet been 
got. . 

If gentlemen wish to continue the ar- 
gument on the Dye bill let them do so, 
but not with the gates open. The bar- 
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riers must at least be kept up until a 
definite decision has been reached. This 
can be done by passage of a joint reso- 
lution extending the authority of the 
War Trade Board and providing funds 
wherewith to support it. The Long- 
worth bill itself ought to be passed. It 
is the sensible and proper course. But, 
failing that, the next best course is 
emergency protection of the chemical 
industry pending a final decision by the 
next Congress on a definite national 
policy. 

The absolutely essential character of 
the dye industry in relation to national 
defense is not a question of conjecture 
or of theory. It has been demonstrated 
with mathematical accuracy, and it can 
be so demonstrated at any time, before 
any committee or any jury. Indeed, it 
is admitted even by the opponents of 
the Longworth bill. They claim, how- 
ever, that the industry can be protected 
adequately by tariffs. The facts are all 
against them. Tariffs are for honest 
men, in pure commerce. Control of the 
American dye market by the Germans 
is not inherently a commercial under- 
taking at all. Germany can afford to 
give away dyes in America if by so do- 
ing she can destroy the American dye 
industry. Dyes, with her, is prepared- 
ness for war. Dyes, with us, can be 
nothing else. 

We would be safer without a gun 
factory in the nation, a powder plant 
or a warship than without a, chemical 
industry and a chemical personnel equal 
to any others on earth. 


Under the laws of Massachusetts, the 
Marble-New York Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $400,000 
to deal in heavy chemicals, starches, 
oils and mill chemical supplies, and 
dyes. . Headquarters will be in Worces- 
ter. 


Under the laws of New Jersey the 
Gem Dye Works has been incorporated 
with a capital of $10,000. Headquarters 
will be in New York City, and the in- 
corporators consist of S. E. and F. 
Friedman, and H. Klein, 230 East 
Eighty-fourth Street. 








The room that houses the 
artificial memory—the 


Du Pont Dyestuffs Library. 


The Room That Makes 
An American Dye Industry a Faé 


S vitally necessary for the protection of 
American Dyestuffs users as the dye 
making plant itself, has been the work of 
the Du Pont Company in the careful col- 
lection of all available data on every branch 
of dyestuffs manufacture. 


Here, in the scholastic quiet of this beauti- 
ful room, our research and experimental 
chemists check their data against that of 
hundreds of recognized authorities. Here, 
contained in thousands of volumes, is the 
cumulative knowledge of all the world on 
the subject of dyestuffs, available for the 
use of the manufacturers of America. 








E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
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The chemist carries in his mind and in his 
notebook numberless details of operations, 
but it is necessary to have in the works a 
permanent memory—the library—to avoid 
duplication of effort in research and 
analytical work. The Du Pont Company 
employs thirty-seven people in its Intelli- 
gence Division who devote themselves to 
keeping the library up to the minute. 
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